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LATE  NEWS 


The  British  Minister  of  Agriculture  urged  maximum  spring  sowings  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  during  the  current  season.    Full  use  of  garden  and 
other  plots  was  also  advised,  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  food  shortage. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  world  food  shortage  would  reduce  feed  grain  and 
wheat  offal  supplies  for  United  Kingdom  farmers  and  would  require  maximum 
spring  sowings.    Priority  in  the  use  of  feed  grains  will  continue  for 
milk  .production,  he  stated.    T./hile  no  reduction  in  feed  rations  will  "be 
made,  the  feeding  stuff  rations  for  pigs  and  chickens  kept  on  a  commercial 
"basis  will  he  issued,  "beginning  May  1,  I9U6,  to  feed  only  one-sixth  instead 
of  one-fourth  of  the  prewar  numbers .     In  April  19^5  an  announcement  stated 
that  rations  for  one-third  of  the  prewar  numbers  would  he  available  be- 
ginning May  1,  19  US. 

Shortages  of  seed  f.or  spring  planting  in  Rumania  are  reported.  Lack 
of  seed  for  the  barley,  oats,  sugarbeet,  potato,  sunflower  seed  and  hemp 
crops  was  especially  emphasized.    Corn  and  wheat  seed  distribution  from 
surplus  to  deficit  areas  was  said  to  be  difficult  due  to  transportation 
problems.    Supplies  of  .wheat  and  corn  are  almost  exhausted  in  Rumanian 
deficit  areas.     Cereals  in  surplus-producing  areas  are  difficult  to 
collect  and  prices  are  many  times  the  official  rate. 

The  British -Ministry, , of  Food  has  set  ud  a  Committee  to  review  all 
aspects  of  the.  food  problem,  such  as  domestic  production,  import  priorities, 
allocation  of  dollar  resources  and  manpower.    Among  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Committee  will  he  the  Ministers  of  Pood,  Agriculture  and  ''.rar 
Transport. 

Britain's  long  time  policy  with  respect  to  agriculture,  according  to 
a  recent  statement  of  the  Minister  of  Food,  will  include  the  following 
objectives:     To  ensure  that  supplies  of  food  of  the  required  quantity  and 
quality  are  forthcoming  from  home  producers,  to  undertake  the  programming 
of  imported  food  supplies  so  as  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  efficient 
home' producer;  •  to  avoid  any  artificial  restrictions  in  supplies  which 
would  deprive  the  poor  consumers  of  the  food  they  need;  to  develop  nutri- 
tional measure^  needed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  certain  sections 
of  the  population  -  workers,  mothers  and  children;  to  prescribe  standards 
of  quality  and  nutritional  content  for  various  foodstuffs;  to  ensure  ef- 
ficient marketing,  distribution,  and  processing  of  food  in  the  interests 
ef  both  producer  and  consumer;  and  to  secure  by  price  regulation  where 
necessary  adeauate  supplies  of  food  for  all  classes  of  the  community  at 
prices  they  can  afford. 
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WORLD  MEAT  OUTPUT  SHOWS  SHARP  DROP 


World  meat  production  in  19^5 >  excluding  Asia  and  relatively  unimportant 
countries  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  totaled  about  59.3  billion  pounds, 
according  to  estimates  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.     This  is  a  drop  of  6.8  billion  pounds  from  IQkk  and  about  6.5 
billion  pounds  less  than  the  prewar  (1934-1938)  average.    Reduced  output 
in  19^-5  reflects  the  war  losses  of  livestock  in  European  areas;  diminution 
of  feed  supplies  in  many  countries;  unfavorable  pasture  conditions, 
largely  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  and  in  the  case  of  pork  production, 
less  favorable  feed-hog  ratios  at  the  time  of  breeding. 

MEAT  a/:    Summary  of  world  production, 


Area 

:  Average 
;  193^-1936  b/ 

:  Preliminary 
:  19kh 

:  Preliminary 
1945 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

.  '  Million 
:  pounds 

:  Million 
pounds 

North  America   

South  America   

Europe     

Soviet  Union   

Middle  East  d/   

Union  of  South  Africa 
Oceania   

 :  18,600 

 :  8,200 

 :  26,600 

7,292  , 

 :         1,200  : 

.671- 

3,221 

:  28,300 
;  8,500 
:  13,950 

0/ 

0/ 

:  827 
3,425 

26,000 
:  7,800 
:  15,100 

C/ 

~  84o 
3,139 

Total  e/  

65,800 

66,100  : 

59,300 

a/  Carcass  meat.    Excludes  offal,  rabbit  and  poultry  meat. 

b/  Average  is  for  1935-1939  for  United  States,  Canada,  and  Sweden,  1935- 

1938  for  Germany  and  Balkans, and  1934-1938  for  most  ail  others.  1938 

figures  used  for  Soviet  Union,     c/  Estimates  included  in  the  total. 

d/  Egypt,  Turkey,  Irai,  and  Iran,     ej  Total  includes  40  countries,  which 

in  1938  produced  66.3  billion  pounds  of  meat  out  of  an  estimated  total 

of  70  billion  pounds  for  67  countries  excluding  China. 

While  19^5  meat  output  in  the  major  supplying  countries  in  North 
America  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  dropped  sharply  from  the  very  high 
levels  of  the  previous  year,  production  in  these  areas  remained  well 
above  the  prewar  output.    On.  the  other  hand,  meat  production  in  western 
Europe,  which  declined  considerably  during  the  war,  remained  at  a  low 
level  in  1945.    Because  of  the  sharp  drop  in  hog  numbers  in  Germany  by 
the  end  of  1944,  meat  output  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  in  1945  wa3 
below  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  considerable  liquidation  of 
livestock.    Part  of  this  loss  in  livestock  is  accounted  for  by  heavy 
movement  eastward. 
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For  Europe,  excluding  the:1  Soviet,.  Union,  meat  production  by  1944  had 
declined  to  }0  percent  of  the  .prewar  level.  •  ■Preliminary  estimates  show 
the  1945  output  to  be  only  . -57  pe^cejit. of  .prewar ,    Production  for  the  12 
months  from  August  19^5  through  July  19.46  has -been  .estimated  at  56  percent 
of  prewar  indicating  that  little, improvement  is  expected  in  1946.  Except 
for  drought  areas  in  southern  Europe  nearly  all  the  liquidation  of  live- 
stock had  occurred  by  August. 

The  wartime  drop  in  meat  production  in. Europe  reflects  the  declines 
in  livestock  numbers  as  summarized  below:   .  -  . 


LIVESTOCK:    Numbers  in  Europe, 
1945  with  comparisons  a/ 


Species 


Average 
I936-I940 


"Million  "head 


1945 
MillioiiTiead- 


Cattle  b/ 
Hogs  b/~.. . 
Sheep  b/  . 


Office  of  ForeTgn  Agricultural  Relations . 
a/  Exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union.        b/  As  published  in  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  September  17,1945.        cj  As  published  in  Foreign-  Crops  and 
Markets,  June  4,  194$. 

Official  figures  of '  the  Soviet  Union  indicate  a  x'roductiDn  of ,"(. 3 
billion  pounds  of  meat  in  1938-    Because  of  heavy  livestock  losses  in 
the  principal  producing  region  of  that  country,  meat  production  in  1944 
had  dropped  considerably.    Livestock  numbers,  however,  increased  about  ,6 
to  7  percent  during  1945,  with  the  largest  increase  in  hogs  and  cattle. 
Part  of  this  increase  was  attributed  to  the  acquisition  of  livestock 
(mostly  cows)  from  former  Axis  countries.    The  improvement  in  the  livestock 
situation  was  reflected  in  the  increased  meat  Supply.     This  ie  evidenced 
by  the  improved  fulfillment  of  official  meat  rations. 

Showing  some  slight  improvement  in  1945  over  last  year,  meat  production 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is'  placed  at  75  percent  of  1934-193d  average  produc- 
tion, although  official  British  figures  have  not  been  issued.  Increased 
production  in  1945  is  entirely. the  result  of  a  larger  output  of  beef  and 
veal  and  pork,  with  production  of  mutton  and  lamb  remaining  at  about  75 
percent  of  prewar.    On  the  other  hand,  pork  production  is  approximately 
half  of  prewar,  but  beef  arid  veal  production  ie  only  about  10  percent 
less  than  the  prewar  level. 


Pork  production  in  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  has  been  stabilized 
at  about  the  level. that  can  be  maintained  on  domestic .feeds,  and  in  the  case 
of  Denmark  thie  is  about  50  percent  of  prewar.    Under  the  present  world 
short  supplies  of  grain  an  expansion  in  hog  production  is  unlikely, 
since  imports  of  feed  cannot  be  assured  before  the  next  harvest,  if  then. 
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The  speed  at  which  these  countries  will  resume  production  of  bacon  for 
export  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  prospective  price  of  bacon  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  grain.  With  prices  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government  to  its  domestic  producers,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  British 
farmers  will  offer  strong  competition  for  feed  supplies  as  they  become 
available. 

Aside  from  the  further  decline  in  meat  output  in  Europe  from  19hk 
to  19^-5 ,  the  most  pronounced  change  between  these  2  years  has  been  the 
sharp  drop  in  pork  production  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina, 
a  decline  of  22,  30,  and  31  percent,  respectively,  compared  with  19^. 
These  changes  largely  reflect  the  higher  prices  of  grains  which  made  it 
less  advantageous  to  market  corn  and  other  feed  grains  through  hog  pro- 
duction than  had  been  the  caee  in  the  preceding  years.    In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  where  less  dependence  in  hog  production  is  placed  upon  whole 
grains  and  more  upon  forage  crops  and  milling  and  dairy  byproducts,  very 
little  drop  in  output  has  been  evident. 

The  decline  in  pork  production  in  Argentina  and  Canada  is  apparently 
continuing  into  19^-6.    While  Argentine  output  in  19^6  is  expected  to  be 
kO  percent  less  than  last  year,  that  in  Canada  will  drop  several  percent. 
In  the  United  States,  the  indicated  rise  in  breeding  of  sows  for  spring 
farrowing  should  increase  somewhat  the  output  of  pork  in  the  fall  of 
19^6  over  a  year  earlier.    It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  rate  of 
slaughter  in  the  United  States  in  19^5  was  not  appreciably  different  from, 
the  normal  rate  in  prewar  years,  exclusive  of  year?  affected  by  drought. 
Some  increase  above  this  level  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  prewar 
per  capita  consumption  level  of  pork. 

•  Because  of  the  favorable  pasture  and  feed  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  mid-western  and  range  states,  the  output  of  beef  and 
veal  reached  high  levels  in  19^  and  19^5  in  the  United  States.  Similar 
conditions  have  existed  in  Canada.     In  addition,  Canada  has  retained  for 
finishing  and  slaughtering  200,000  to  300,000  head  of  cattle  formerly 
shipped  alive  to  the  United  States  and  included  in  the  meat  output  of 
this  country.    With  slaughtering  facilities  in  Canada  now  able  to  handle 
these  additional  cattle  and  with  assured  outlets  for  meat  abroad,  it  is 
anticipated  that  few  live  cattle  will  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
the  near  future.    Canadian  farmers,  however,  will  continue  to  press  for 
the  more  remunerative  market  in  the  United  States. 

In  contrast  to  the  excellent  pasture  and  forage  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  19kh  and  19^5,  other  coun- 
tries, especially  Cuba,  Mexico,  Argentia,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  have  had  much  less  favorable  conditions  for  cattle  raising.  While 
the  output  of  beef  and  veal  was  relatively  high  in  this  group  of  coun- 
tries in  the  early  war  years,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  decline  since 
I9I4.3  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  grazing  conditions  and  fewer  marketable 
cattle  in  the  herds . 
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Drought,  conditions  in  Mexico  in  19^+3  and  again  in  19^-5,  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  cattle  industry.    Beef  production  has  continued  at  about 
prewar  levels  but  the  supply,  has  been  short  of  the  exceptional  demand 
arising  from  relatively  favorable  economic  conditions  in  Mexico.  Mexico 
normally  exports  a  relatively  large  number  of  feeder  cattle  to  the  United 
States.     This  movement  reached  nearly  oOO, 000  head  in  19^-3  but  has  since 
declined  to  about  300,000  to  350,000  head  annually.     The  unfavorable  range 
conditions  have  tended  to  reduce  the  calf  crop  and  the  number  of  marketable 
animals  for  export . 

In  Cuba,  a  heavy  demand  for  meat  and  drought  conditions  in  19^  and 
early  19^-5  have  reduced  cattle  numbers,  by  about.  20  percent.    As  a  result, 
there  are  fewer  reserve  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter,  and  the  output  of 
meat  is  not  expected  to  increase  soon. 

Beef  production  in  Argentina  in  19^-5,  estimated  at  3,^-00  million 
pounds,  was  2J1  million  pounds  under  19hk  output  and  nearly  1,000  million 
pounds  under  the  peak  production  of  19^-1.    Heavy  slaughter  of  cattle  for 
exports  in  the  early  war  years  and  the  severe  drought  of  19^-2-^3  combined 
to  reduce  the  marketable  cattle  in  19^.     In  addition,  the  severe  summer 
drought  of  19M+-U5  and  relatively  dry  conditions  last  winter  and  spring 
further  adversely  affected  production  in  19^-5.     In  Urguay  and  Paraguay 
conditions  for  meat  production  improved  appreciably  after  the  good  rains 
received  in  Aagust. 

In  Brazil,  total  beef  output  in  19^  and  19^+5  is  believed  to  be 
higher  than  would  normally  be  indicated  by  the  commercial  slaughter.  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  strong  demand  for  meat,  more  beef  is  believed  to 
be  slaughtered  and  marketed  outside  regular  channels.    Pastures  in  central 
and  southern  Brazil  have  recovered  from  the  drought  that  prevailed  in 
early  19^-5  and  prospects  point  to  some  improvement  in  output. 

In  Australia,  the  severe  drought  that  extended  through  most  of  19^ 
and  into  19^-5  was  less  felt  in  Queensland,  the  principal  beef  producing  State, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.    Nevertheless,  beef  and  veal 
production  dropped  10  percent  below  the  previous  year  and  20  percent 
below  prewar. 

Mutton  and  lamb  production  in  Australia  dropped  appreciably  in  19^5 
as  compared  to  19^,  but,  notwithstanding  heavy  losses  in  sheep  estimated 
at  about  18  million- head,  output  continues;  above  prewar.     In  New  Zealand 
and  Argentina  output  was  relatively    high.    Production  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, although  slightly  smaller  in  19^'5,  continues  about  double  the  prewar 
level.     In  the  United  States  liquidation  of  flocks  since  19^2  has  greatly 
increased  the  meat  output  over  prewar. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural prospects  approved/by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  chairman,  0.  M.  PurVes,  Floyd 
E.  Davis,  Hazel  Kefauver,  F.  S.  Straus,  and  Montell  Ogdon. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AMD  FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  WHEAT 
ESTIMATE  LOWERED 

Argentina's  19^5-^6  wheat  outturn  was  1^9,5^5,000  "bushels,  according 
to  the  second  official  estimate.    At  that  figure  the  crop  would  "be  about 
the  same  as  the  19^-^5  production,  or  approximately  16  million  "bushels 
smaller  than  was  indicated  by  the  first  forecast.    The  present  estimate 
places  the  crop  at  about  58  percent  of  the  average  production  for  the  5 
years  ended  in  191+2.  The  reduction  from  the  previous  estimate  is 

larger  than  was  expected,  "but  more  definite  information  should  be  avail- 
able with  the  next  estimate,  scheduled  in  May. 

Although  the  smaller  harvest  is  attributed  mainly  to  reduced  acreage, 
below-average  yields  were  also  a  factor  in  the  decline.    The  area  sown, 
as  reported  at  1*+, 230,000  acres,  is  about  8  percent  less  than  last  year's 
seeded  area,  but  is  some  22  percent  smaller  than  the  1938- 19^2  average. 
Unfavorable  conditions  during  the  past  season  reduced  the  harvested  acre- 
age, which  is  now  estimated  at  10,030,000  acres,  or  about  70  percent  of 
the  area  seeded.    This  is  the  second  successive  year  in  which  the 
abandoned  acreage  was  unusually  large . 

Yields  based  on  the  above  figures  would  be  a  little  below  average, 
though  they  were  still  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  past  year,  when 
as  a  result  of  drought  damage,  yields  were  extremely  low. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  SMALL 
GRAINS  OUTPUT  DOWN 

Latest  estimates  of  the  I9U5  production  of  small  grains  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  indicate  decreases  ranging  from  about  10  percent  for  wheat 
to  more  than  20  percent  for  oat 3,  when  compared  with  revised  estimates  of 
production  for  19M+. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:    Production  of  small  grains, 
19*4-5  with  comparisons  


:  Average 
Crop            .  1935.1939 

I    19kk  a/ 

19^5  V 

Production 

Percent  of  191+14- 

: 1,000  bushels 

,1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels: 

Percent 

!    11,^13  . 

:       10,538  : 
2,528  : 
1,039 

10,220 
8,231  : 
2,13^  : 
91b 

89.5 
78.1 
81+. 1+ 
88.0 

From  official  sources. 

a/  Revised.         b/  Preliminary. 
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Production  of  wheat  in  19*4-5  was  placed  at  10.2  million  bushels, 
compared  with  a  revised  estimate  of  11. k  million  bushels  harvested  in 
19^,  and  an  average  of  16.3  million  bushels  produced  in  the- years  1935- 
1939.    The  area  sown  to  wheat  was  reported  to  be  substantially  the  same 
as  in  l$kk.    While  the  19**- 5  wheat  crop  was  seeded  under  conditions  gen- 
erally described  as  "satisfactory",  the  growing  season  was  unfavorable 
and  characterized  by  wide  variations  in  weather.    The  crop  in  western 
areas  of  the  Cape  Province  was  damaged  by  heavy  rains  during  July  and 
August,  while  in  the  eastern  Cape  drought  conditions  prevailed.  Rainfall 
in  eastern  Cape  Province  during  the  first  8  months  of  19*4-5  totaled  7.02 
inches  compared  with  a  50-year  average  of  19.75  inches  for  that  period. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Union  a  lack  of  rain  for  the  entire  season  is  largely 
responsible  for  reduced  production.    Yields  per  seeded  acre  were  extremely 
low  -  averaging  little  more  than  half  those  for  the  prewar  period  (1935- 
1939) • 

The  19^5  crop  of  feed  grains  also  suffered  from  the  general  drought 
condition  which  prevailed  during  the  season.    Production  of  oats  is  es- 
timated at  8.2  million  bushels  compared  with  10. 5  million  bushels  har- 
vested in  19kk.    Barley  and  rye  harvests  are  expected  to  total  2.1  and  .9 
million  bushels,  respectively,  compared  with  the  19kk  production  of  2.5 
and  1.0  million  bushels  for  those  crops. 

CHILE AW  RICE  ACREAGE 
REVISED  UPWARD 

The  19^5-^6  rice  acreage  in  Chile  was  revised  upward  to  127,000 
acres,  compared  with  110,000  acres  for  the  preceding  year,  in  a  second 
official  estimate  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    This  year's  record 
rice  acreage  shows  a  marked  expansion  over  the  prewar  (1936-19^0)  average 
of  13,000 -acres.    During  that  period,  Chile  had' to  import  almost  one-half 
its  rice  requirements,  but  as  a  resiilt  of  steadily  increasing  production 
in  recent  years,  exports  have  been  made  to  countries  faced  with  wartime 
shortages. 

CHILE:    Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent  utilization, 


average  1936-19*4-0,  annual  I9UI  to  19*4-6 


'.  Acreage 

;  a/ 

Production 

Net 

Apparent 

Year 

-utiliza- 

: Rough 

Milled 

Imports 

:  Exports 

tion 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  Million 

Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  acres 

[bushels 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average  - 

19*4-1   

19*4-2  - . 

19^3   

19*+6  

• 

13 

. . . :  31 
•  •  • :  37 

6k 
86 

. .  . :  107 

:  1,015 
;  2,206 
•  3,008 
:  5,38*+ 
'  7,396 
:  7,862 

!  30 

65  . 
:         88  : 

157 

216  • 

230 

•    ,  2k 

:  9 

19  : 
:         51  : 
:  61 
•b/    105  • 

56 
69 
106 

155 
125 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Planted  from  October  to  December  before  year  of  harvest, 
b/  Unofficial  estimate  of  exportable  surplus. 
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RICE  EXPORT  QUOTA  . 

SET  II?  ARGE1TTIEA  '  .  :  're    '"    ■;'  J 

In  Argentina  a  rice-export  quota  was  'established  at  19  .million  pounds 
of  milled  rice  and  3  million  of  brokens  up  to  April  1-9^-6,  according  to 
a  resolution  released  January  IS.    At  the  request  of  exporters  permits 
xirill  be  issued  by  the  Export-Import  Bureau  until '  the .  quota  is  completed, 
surplus  of  rice  from  last  year's  crep  over  domestic  requirements  permitted 
the  adoption  of  the  present  export  quotas.' 

EATS  AED  OILS   '     "  /  ' 

ARGEiTTIFA'S  PEAMJT 
ACREAGE  AT  PEAK  LEVEL 


Argentina's  l^^-ko  peanut  area  of  hUS,000  acres  is  ..the  largest  on 
record,  according  to  the  first  official  : forecast .  .  This  is",  -an;  increase  of 
2  percent  over  last  year1 s  planted  acreage  and  of  27  percent  over  the  har- 
vested acreage.     In  recent  years  the  area- devoted  to  this  crop  has  been 
expanded  gradually  owing  to  increased  demand  for  peanut  oil.     If  favorable 
growing  conditions  prevail,  a  record  crop  may  be  harvested  this  season. 

ARGENTINA:    Peanut  acreage  and  production, 
  loh-R—US  v/ith  comparisons   


Year 


Area 


Eirst  estimate 
planted 


Einal  estimate: 
harvested  : 


Production 


igllO-hi 
I9U1-U2 
19542-^^ 

IQklj— U/5 
l9l|p_U6 


■Acres 

185,325 
182,113 
27S.729 
390 ,  klB 
U^g,109 


Acres 

153,  ohi. 

165,752 
269 , 3SS 
35S ,7^0 
351,920 


1.000  pounds 

13U,  USl 
•182,100 
211,728 
U38,U95 
3^8,878 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


PHILIPPIC  COCOHJTS 
LITTLE  AEESCTSD  3Y  ¥AR 


Coconut  groves  in  Tayabas  Province  (Luzon)  ,  whe're'  about"  25  percent 
of  all  the  bearing  trees  in  the -Philippines  are  located, .  have'  suffered 
practically  no  war  damage,  reports  .disclose.    Plantations-,  however,  :have 
deteriorated  somewhat  primarily  "f  rom  lack  of  care.  ;  In  l'93Q.  there  were 
approximately  25  million  coconut-  trees  in  Tayabas.    Production  in  1938" 
totaled  nearly  ^82  million  nuts,  of  which-  h2.7  million  were  converted' into 
copra  and  around  U6  million  went 'into  desiccated  coconut.     In  Tayabas' 
Province  coconuts  are  harvested  commercially  four  times  a  year.  •  . 
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ARGENTINA  PLANTS  RECORD 
SUNFLOWER -SEED  ACREAGE 

The  1945-46  area  planted  to  sunflower  seed  in  Argentina,  placed  at 
3,882,000  acres,  is  the  largest  on  record,  according  to  the  first  official 
forecasts.    This  is  an  increase  of  5  percent  over. the  corresponding  esti- 
mate of  3,695,000  acres  for  1944-45  and  of  39  percent  above  the  harvested 
area  of  2.8  million  acres  for  the  same  season.     Last  year's  harvested 
acreage  indicated  a  loss  of  24  percent  from  that  sown.    Rainfall  in' moat"  • 
producing  areas  has  thus  far  'been  adequate  for  the  growing  crop. 

ARGENTINA:    Sunflower-seed  acreage  and  production, 


 19hrj-ho  with  comparisons   

:  Area   : 

Year  :  First .  estimate  -.  'Final  estimate  :  Production 

  :  sown  :        harvested  :  

:  Acres  :     ....     Acres  :     1,000  pounds 

19^0-41   :  1,225,616  ;  1,33^,3^0  :  1,309,532 

1941-42   :  1,853,250  :  1,678,106  :  1,477,082 

19^2-43   :  1,618,505  :  1,255,841  :  92^,168 

19^3-^   :  3,306,198  :  3,108,716  :  2,283,966 

19^-^5   :  3,69^,639  :  2,799,7^2  :  2,171,751 

19^5   :  3,881,447  :              -  :  - 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

MADAGASCAR  DOUBLES 
OILSEED  PRODUCTION  ' 

Madagascar's  19^5  oilseed  production,  .consisting  of  peanuts,  castor 
beans,  and  copra,  was  more  than  double  the  l$hk  output.    Acreage  under 
cultivation  increased,  and  estimated  yields  were  relatively  higher.  While 
drought  in  ±9hh  was  the  main  cause  of  the  small  yield  per  acre,  the  acute 
labor  shortage  and  comparatively  low -market  prices  were  also  influential 
f aotors . 

Since  January  19^3,  when  the  Free  French  took  over  the  administration 
of  Madagascar,  the  rural  population  has  been  urged  to  increase  agricul- 
tural production,  especially  food  crops,  as  their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.    Now  the : French  Government ' is  asking  the  Colony  to  produce  sur- 
pluses of  a  number  of  commodities,  including  oil-producing  crops,  for 
export  to  France,  which  is  faced  with  serious  food,  shortages. 

With  gradual  resumption  of  shipping  on  normal  trade  routes, 
Madagascar  should  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  its.  exportable 
surplus.    Moreover,  rising  agricultural  prices  should  encourage  even 
greater  output  in  the  future.     Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  native  labor  which 
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still  exists  in  the  Colony,  the  Government  may  have  bo  regulate  labor 
rates  further  in  order  to  offset  the  high  cost  of  living. 


MADAGASCAR :  Area  and  production  of  castor  "beans  and  peanuts 
 and  production  of  copra,  194-5  with  comparisons  


Year 

:          Castor  "beans 

:  Peanuts 

Copra 

:  Area 

Production 

:  Area 

:Production 

:  production 

:  1,000 

1,000  . 
pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

;  acres 

;  acres 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Average  1935-1939 

1941   

1942   : 

19^3   : 

1944  : 

1945  b/   : 

11  : 
25  : 
17  : 
15  : 
15  -  : 
23.:  : 

6,878 
4,630 

309  1 
2,205 
2,646  ; 
17,637  : 

14 

20 
22 
19 
27 

31  : 

:  13,250 
17,637  ' 
17,196 
13,228 
15,432 
17,637  : 

a/  4,894 
5,004 

6,173 
7,716 
•  ■  7,937 
8,598 

Compiled  from  consular  reports.  ■-  - 

a/  Two-year  average.  b/  Subject  to  revision. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
OR  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


COTTON:  Price  -  of -certain- foreign  growths 
 and  qualities  in  specified  markets 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

.-Date 
:  1946 

:    Unit  of 
:  weight 

;Unit  of 
: currency 

:Price  in 
: foreign 
: currency 

Equivalent 
:U.S.  cents 
:per  pound 

Alexandria  ( spot ) 

.Kan tar 

Ashmouni,  Good  

. .  :2-7 

.99.05  lbs. 

; Tallar i 

32.75 

.      27.34  I 

Giza  7,  G.to  F.G  

..:2-7 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallari  . 

.  38.75 

•  32.35 

...:2-7 

99.05  lbs. 

Tallar i 

38.25 

:      31.93  •  J 

Bombay  (March  futures) 

Candy 

Jari la  

•2-8 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

455 . 50 

.  17.50 

Bombay  (spot) 

Candy 

32.66 

Kampala,  East  African 

•2-8 

784  lbs. 

Rupee 

850.00 

Buenos  Aires  (spot) 

Metric  Ton, 

Type  B  

,.:2-9 

2204.6  lbs; 

Peso  : 

1320 . 00 

17.82 

Lima  (spot) 

Sp .Quintal: 

16.69 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

..:2-9  : 

101.4  lbs.: 

Sol  : 

110 . 00 : 

Recife  (spot) 

Arroba  : 

Mata,  Tyoe  5  

•2-8  \ 

33.07  lbs. : 

Cruzeiro: 

80 . 00 : 

13.17 

Sertao,  Type  5  

•2-8  : 

33.07  lbs.: 

Cruzeiro: 

82.00: 

13.50 

Sao  Paulo  (spot) 

Arroba  : 

16. 30:  |p;  '  ;  :J| 

•'2-8  1 

33.07  lbs.: 

Cruzeiro: 

99.00: 

Torreon  (spot) 

Sp .Quintal: 

Middling,  15 /l6"  

..:2-9  : 

101.4  lbs.; 

Peso  '  : 

96.25: 

19.53 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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TOBACCO 

SWEDEN  IMPORTS 
MORE  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Sweden's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  11  months  of  19*+5 
totaled  l*+.l  million  pounds,  compared  with  10.3  million  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  19*+*+.     In  addition,  about  1  million  pounds  of  cigars, 
cigarillos,  cigarettes,  and  pipe  tobacco  arrived  from  abroad,  a  quantity 
slightly  less  than  the  1.3  million  pounds  imported  during  a  similar 
period  in  19*+*+. 

Since  the  termination  of  rationing  on. September  21,  1945,  consumption 
of  tobacco  products  has  increased  considerably,  reports  disclose.  Sales 
figures  for  October  19*0,  were  nearly  l6  percent  larger  than  those  for 
October  19*+*+ .    American-type  cigarettes  manufactured  in  Sweden  continue 
to  show  increased  popularity  with  Swedish  consumers. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  TOBACCO 
OUTPUT  TO  RISE  IN  1946  ' 

The  Czechoslavakian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  plans  to  encourage  1946 
tobacco  plantings  at  the  prewar  level  of  about  17,000  acres  (the  approxi- 
mate acreage  planted  in  the  area  now  included  in  the  country)  .     In  19*+5 
plantings  in  the  Province  of  Slovakia,  which  produces  most  of  the  coun- 
try 's  tobacco,  amounted  to  only  7,*+00  acres,  from  which  a  crop  of  6,6 
million  pounds  was  harvested.    Average  production  of  tobacco  during 
193*+-1938,  within  prewar  boundaries  of  Czechoslovakia,  amounted  to  about 
30  million  pounds  annually. 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  estimates  its  19*+6  tobacco  import 
requirements  at  17.6  million  pounds.    Reports  indicate  that  the  Monopoly 
is  actively  interested  in  securing  leaf  from  the  United  States.  During 
the  5  years,  1934-1938,  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  averaged  18.7  million 
pounds  annually,  of  which  only  420,000  pounds  were  of  United  States 
origin. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

DANISH  CATTLE  AND  HOG- 
NUMBERS  SHOW  LITTLE  CHANGE 

Cattle  numbers  in  Denmark  at  the  beginning  of  19*+6  (December  29,  19*+5) 
show  little  change  from  a  year  earlier.     The  current  total  is  reported  at 
3,041,000  head  compared  to  3,036,000  at  the  beginning  of  1945  and  to  the 
average  (1936-I9I1O)  of  3,108,000.     The  greatest  change  in  present  numbers 
was  in  heifers  which  have  not  yet  calved.    These,  reported  at  613,000  head, 
have  increased  by  32,000  head  over  a  year  ago.     Cow  numbers  reported  at 
1,536,000  remain  practically  unchanged. 
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Total  hogs  in  Denmark  on  December  29  'are  reported  at  1,777,000  head 
compared  to  1,1119,000  head  a  year  earlier.    Sow  and  suckling  pig  numbers, 
however,  showed  a  moderate  increase  but  older  pigs  and  slaughter  hogs  were 
110,000  head  below  December  Vykk.     This  decrease  was  largely  in  hogs 
weighing  over  77  pounds  (35  kilograms). 

The  increase  in  sows,  suckling  pigs,  and  other  pigs  under  77  pounds 
is  in  line  with  the  upturn  in  breeding  begun  about  mi.d-19^5. 


DENMARK:      Hog ' numbers , 
December  29,  19^-5    with  comparisons '  a/ 


Date 

Bred 
•  sows 

:  Total 
sows 

'Suckling 

;  pigs 

•  Boars 

•Pigs  end 
•  slaugh- 
ter hogs 

!  Total 
:  hogs 

1,000 
head  : 

1,000 

head 

:  1,000 

head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

October  6 ,  19^5  . . 
November  17,  19^5 
December  29,  19^5  : 

128-  1 
125  : 
127  : 

213  . 

209 

200 

^92  : 
^77  : 
392  : 

9 

9  : 
8  '  : 

1,68k 
1,183  : 
1,177  : 

S  1,798 
1,883 
1,777 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  For  comparisons  with  other  dates  in  19^5  and  19^,  see  page  211, 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  6,  19^5. 


